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DUNLOP - Makers of History in Rubber 
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*He’s a fortunate man who owns a Valet razor, 
and he’s a wise man who takes special care of it! 
It’s worth looking after! Always strop the blade 
after shaving. A little oil from the strop will stay on 
the edge and prevent corrosion. Valet Blades — 


»/6d. per packet of ten, including Purchase Tax. 
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Flow Ovaltine helps 
the Digestion = 


"THE prevalence of indiges- 
tion is one of the after-effects 
of wartime conditions. Nervous 
tension, lack of time or oppor- 
tunity to prepare regular meals 
often acted adversely on the 
digestive system. 'To the diges- 
tion affected in this way the 
important essential is relief from 
strain. This can beaccomplished 
by avoiding, where possible, * 
makeshift meals and snacks, tak- 
ing instead a cup of ‘Ovaltine.’ 
Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ is a scientifically 
balanced combination of Nature’s 
best foods—malt, milk and eggs— 
and provides concentrated nutriment 
in a form exceptionally easy to assimi- 
late. Without digestive strain this 
nourishment is rapidly absorbed to 
bring quick reinforcement of nerve- 
trength, energy and vitality. 





cup of ‘Ovaltine’ is very simple to 
prepare. When made with milk it 
has, Owing to its special properties, 
the important advantage of renderin 
the milk much more digestible pom | 
assimilable, as well as more palatable. 
For this reason ‘Ovaltine’ has proved 
an outstanding factor in extending 
the consumption of milk—particularly 
among children—and its concentrated 
ourishment increases the nutritive 
value of milk to the greatest possible 
cegree 


Prices in Gt. Britain 
and N. ih 


reland, 
2/4 and 4/- per tin 
P658A 
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Reinforcing 
with tape 
ensures that 
your Liberty 
Shoes keep 
their shape 
throughout 
their long life. 
Liberty Shoes keep their shape to the 


end. They give flexible support to 
¥ your feet, whilst retaining fashion 
‘ footwear’s best expression. It is a joy 


to Walk with Liberty, because the 
shoes give you elasticity and freedom, 
whilst keeping their shape perfectly. 
So you get comfort with subtlety of style. 





LIBERTY SHOES Ltd., Leicester 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


Flat 15 for 2/3 - 25 for 3/9 
100 for 15/- 
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The Best 
fom the West 


SYMONS 


DEVON 


Apple Mills 


TOTNES, DEVONSHIRE 
& RATCLIFF, LONDON. E. 14. 








23 Bridge Street Row, Chester 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB HOPE IN 


THE NEAR FUTURE TO RESUME 





Ly AM Ans 
| NORMAL PRODUCTION OF THEIR 


WORLD-FAMED PRINCE'S PLATE 


Announcements will be made in the 
Press directly stocks are available 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 
172 REGENT ST. W1 





156-162 OXFORD ST Wi 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC4 


MANUFACTORY: THE ROYAL WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


| PARIS BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 








OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and Bulbs are 
again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better supplies 
in the near future and you will soon 
be able to make at home the purest, 
freshest “‘soda’’ that ever sparkled 


up a drink. 


Sparklets 


(REGD TRADE MARK) 














POLISH 
& FURNITURE CREAM 
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@ 72 famous Shanks mowers are 
fo in production again, but 
supplies are somewhat limited 
and we cannot offer 
immediate deliveries just yet. 
Just ask your Ironmonger to 
put you on the waiting list — 


a Shanks mower is something 


worth waiting for! 


SHANKScc..,. 


- for short cuts Lo Better Lawns | 











Ready to 
Return 

to Every 
Home 





























ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON, LTD., DENS IRON WORKS, ARBROATH | 
} 








POLISH 


London Office : 66 Victoria Street, S.W.1 | 























EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


| THAT IS WHY YOU 
CAN RELY ON 














ESTABLISHED 1831 


STILL THE LEADERS 
FOR QUALITY 
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THIS YEAR 


With the easing of official priorities, our | 
pumps, with the accumulated impreve- | 
ments of 6 years, are again being made | 
for normal trading. Deliveries, for so | 
long a dream of the Never-never- | 
land, are far from adequate but are 
real enough to justify reversing the nur- | 
sery plumstone jingle. “This year” at 

least sees a beginning. | 


HAYWARD-TYLER 


WET MOTOR SUBMERSIBLE, RECIPROCATING, OIL 
COUNTRY AND CENTRIFUGAL PROCESS PUMPS. | 
Hayward-Ty'er & Co. Ltd., Luton, Bedfordshire | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ON THE SHEL 


“IT should hardly think it is 
in Basil’s line either.” 


‘Hawkins, why are you 
poised at that dizzy height?” 


“I am searching, Sir, for the 
third volume of Plutarch’s 
Lives.” 

‘“And why this sudden yearn- 


ing for classical biography?” 

“I do not require Plutarch for 
my own consumption, Sir. It is 
the result of a telephone request 
Srom Mr. Basil.” 





“No, Sir. But it was behind 
that particular volume that he 
concealed his private Rose’s 
Lime Juice at the party, fearing 
that supplies might run out.” 
“They didn’t.” 

“T know, Sir. But now Mr. 
Basil plans a party at his own 
flat, and he wants his Rose’s 
urgently.” 


ROSE’ S— There is no substitute 
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We don’t keep Nescafé up our 
sleeve. It’s just that supplies 
can’t keep pace with ever-growing 
demand. But it may be jour 
turn soon. And then, a spoon- 
ful in the cup, near-boiling water, 
and hey presto! A quick cup 
of fragrant full-flavoured coffee. 
No bother to make, no bother- 
some grounds. Just enjoyment 
of a good cup of coffee. 





17 A NESTLE'’s PRODUCT 











a ‘major’ way 
of saving fuel 








heat storage Cookers have the lowest fuel cost. 
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ESSE MAJOR 


known, considering their flexibility to meet extra 


demands. 
or coke. 


Fuel used is anthracite, Phurnacite 
Burning centinuously day and night, 


completely dependable, the ESSE method of 
cooking ensures the highest possible standard. 





Catalogue of ESSE 
MAJOR Cooker 
assemblies with 
prices, sent on 
request, 





ESSE MAJOR 
Leven Group is 
shown. 


ESSE MAJOR HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, Props. SMITH & WELLSTOoD LT 
185 
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BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND: Apvisory Dept., 46 Davies St., Lonpon, Was 











THE 
CHILD HE 
HADNT 
SEEN 


Leaye at last! Father is home again 
and this time, not only his wife but 
their child—their firsc—whom he’s 
never seen, greet him with out- 
stretched arms. 

How proud he is! Snapshots after 
all don’t tell one much, but here’s 
the finest and best baby in the world. 

When natural feeding failed the 
doctor advised mother to get 
Cow & Gate Milk Food, and baby 
from that day never looked back! 

Why not get COW & GATE for 
your baby today and also have the 
pleasure of seeing the look of pride 
on your husband’s face when on his 
return home he sees what your 
loving care and Cow & Gate have 
together achieved! ©5351 6 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 
DRESS ype” pipe meatal FURNISHINGS --UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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By Appointment as 
Suppliers of Scrubb’s 
Cloudy Ammonia 


Remove that 
Spotor Stain 


DRY CLEANER 


Quickly and completely 
removes spots, stains 
and dirty marks from 
Suits, Dresses, Hats, etc. 
Safe, reliable, easy to use. 





It’s smart... 





It’s a WINDAK 











It's new... 


Perfect not only for golf but also for | 


walking and cycling. The Windak 
‘golfer’ is a lumberjacket with a 
feminine air beautifully tailored, with 
a slimming waist and sleeves set deep 
to go easily over a sweater. Made 
from gaberdine that looks and feels 
soft and silky but which is the same 


Wear a 
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" By APPOINTMENT 
| ToiLeT SOAP MAKERS 
N To H.M. THe Kinc 


It is no 
mere chance 


that Bronnley 
Soap is 
sought after so 
much. 


& 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
LONDON, Wy 
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material as that worn by men of 
the Airborne Division. Windproof, 
rain repellent, and there’s a positive 
rainbow of colours to choose from 
—yellow, scarlet, brown, royal blue, 
maroon, green and fawn. Price 75/-. 
(There’s also a man’s model at 107/3d.) 
Please write to address below for 
name of nearest Stockist. 


a 





FOR SPORT 
AND ALL OUTDOOR WEAR 


gr 





Windak Ltd. Poynton, Cheshire 








By Appointment 





“ Any gentleman may furnish as neat at small expense 
as he may elegant and superb at a great one.” 


—INCE & MAYHEW “‘ UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 
OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE” Cc. 1762 


Not so many people nowadays are furnishing ‘* elegant and 
superb.”’ The *‘ grand manner ’? is out of tune with our lives 
to-day. But more people than ever before want furniture 
which combines practical simplicity with sound workmanship 
and good design. For these people Heal’s made furniture of 
character and individuality before the war and will be making 
it again directly fine timbers are once more available. 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD 


MOTOR MOWERS 


WE THANK Atco Owners for their under- 
standing attitude regarding the reconditioning of 
their machines. Fot, though we put every man 
and every square inch of Depot space on to the 
job, we still cannot cope as quickly as is needed 
with the huge pent-up demand for maintenance. 
Depots are doing their utmost in the tradition 
of Atco Service and if they can possibly help you 
they will. Conditions are getting better every day 
as the difficult problems of our change-over are 
met and overcome. 

First of the post-war range of new Atco Motodr 
Mowers will shortly be available in limited 
numbers. Full particulars and prices from your 
Atco Depot or from your Retailer. 












RDA CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 
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You Ford ear... 


What a grand day that will be 
—when a call from your Ford 
Dealer tells you that your 
“Prefect” (10 h.p.) or “Anglia” 
8 h.p.) car is ready and waiting 
to give you years of comfortable, 
lively motoring! And, when 


If you have not already had a 
word with your Ford Dealer and 
asked him to keep you fully 
informed about the distribution 
of Ford cars now in production, 
do so today. He will be happy 
to help you and, in the mean- 


you get behind the wheel and 
drive it away, you will know 
how wise you were to wait. 


time, ensure that your present 
Ford car will continue to give 
you faithful service. 


FORD —First in Value... 


Constant in Performance 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 
SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why “ Three Nuns” Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is scientifically cut 
to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke fewer 
ounces a week. It is made from finedeaf which is favoured by 
the lower duty on Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest 
pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to‘ Nuns” 
Empire Blend. 





Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/74 AN OUNCE 
‘Cut for economy’ 





Also THREE NUNS 
AT 2/40} AN oz. 
‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 











Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 465A 











The greatest 





contribution to 
comfort and hygiene 


ever devised... 


DUNLOPILLO 


LATEX FOAM CUSHIONING 


Present production is limited to a few®priority lines 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9 








RAL Sti Rieti 5 
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Charivaria 


WoMEN were among a party who watched for a ghost 
in a haunted house. They were after the sheet. 


° ° 


A veteran seaside pierrot says that the most nerve- 
racking experience he ever had was to play before an 
audience of children who had all been given a bag of 
cherries to eat during the show. Not a turn was left 

unstoned. 


° ° 


“KEEN VOLATILE WORKER for 
interesting nursery work.” 
“Situation Vacant” advt. 
in farmers’ journal. 


Now, Sal! 
° ° 


Ministry of Food recipes 
are tested before they are 
issued to the public. It is 
denied that some are pub- 
lished posthumously. 


° °o 





Those who dodge paying 
their radio licences are now wondering how’they can get 
out of having to pay their M.P.s nearly double. 


° ° 


“One thing about the newsprint’ shortage,” says a 
nature-lover, “‘is that there is less litter at beauty spots.” 
The fields are no longer white with dailies. 


° °o 


A correspondent of a newspaper says that he applied 
over a month ago for permission to open a fish shop and 
so far has heard nothing. In the meantime, the queue 
outside is showing signs of impatience. 


Although old customs seem to be dying out, we under- 
stand that a few austerity fools were made of unsuspecting 
people on the First of April. 


° ° 


“A hand operated boring machine with set of bickering governors.” 
Sale catalogue. 


No reference, intended to any existing wireless set. 


°o ° 


About all that this country 
has seen of the Dove of Peace 
so far is its bill. 


° oO 


Cattle are required by law 
to have a minimum space 
per head when travelling by 
rail. This of course is the 
reason why they so seldom 
elect to go by passenger train. 








° ° 


A provincial lady says 
she was amazed to find 
such a comprehensive range of cosmetics in the London 
shops. In fact she purchased an eyebrow pencil and 
painted on a very surprised pair. 





° ° 


Winnie the Pouf 
“Mr. Churchill, with a cigar in his mouth, waved cheerily to 
the crowd and gave his familiar ‘V’ sigh, and as he walked down 
the gangway there were tremendous cheers.”—Daily paper. 


° ° 

“At one time prize dogs were given champagne,” says 

a fancier. But nowadays the cupboard is often bare. 
Not even a Beaune. 
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Romance 


(On reading the Ministry of Food’s new slogan “Join 
the Crusade against waste of bread.”) 


ET in my hand the sword Excalibur, 

Give me the helm, the shield, the glittering spur! 

Long ere the white loaf fades into the brown, 
The trumpets blare; the drawbridges are down, 
The mailéd knights set forth to meet their fates, 
Leaving no crumb behind them on their plates, 
Through rank and file the watchword has been spread: 
“T will not eat a second slice of bread.” ~ 
Take all those rubbery bits of crust away 
To form the puddings of a future day. 
“Let aught remaining,” the loud heralds cry, 
‘Not in the dust-bin but the pig-bin lie, 
Hail Fame and fortune, fantasy and myth! 
Forth to the high adventure with Ben Smith!” 


So when I find you picking up a pin 

I often deem you are a Paladin, 

Or see the heroes sitting rank on rank 

Who left their money in the Savings Bank | 

And steered their good ships through the crashing rocks 

In seatless trousers and in twice-darned socks. 

Who is the happy warrior, who most blessed ? 

He has~his ancient trousers cleaned and pressed, 

And gains Elysium, when his labours cease, 

Through frying bacon with a bit less grease. 

The dauntless champion in a thousand fights 

Forgets not to turn off the electric lights, 

And still the blackbird with his tuneful throat 

Reminds him of the tax collector’s note. 

Austerity divine! O nymph most chaste! 

Come let me clasp thee round thy want of waste. 

Evoe. 

° ° 


The Unrationed Egg 


WAS lately given an egg,” began Seaton, “by @ 
I friend, upon whom I had called, on the further side 
of Dorking.” : 

When I had congratulated him, he settled himself more 
comfortably in his chair, pushed his hat to the back of his 
head and went on: 

“It was a fresh egg, and my friend when he presented it 
warned me, with a whimsical smile, that I might have 
some difficulty in taking it with me to London. « ‘I don’t 
know whether you are aware,’ he said, ‘that the police 
are carrying out routine inspections of motor-cars as part 
of a new campaign against the black market. You may 
have seen in the newspapers that a number of motorists 
have been stopped recently in the Home Counties and had 
their cars searched for foodstuffs illegally obtained. The 
authorities are particularly interested,’ he added signifi- 
cantly, ‘in poultry and eggs.’ 

“Now you are not to suppose,” said Seaton, “that I 
am so foolish as to imagine that the possession of a single 
egg would inculpate me in the eyes of the police. Such a 
thing might well have come into one’s hands under the 
existing rationing scheme. But the fact remains that as 
| drove off with my prize in the direction of London I 
became increasingly determined that they should not find 
this egg, search how they might. 

“T am of course, like any other reasonable citizen, 
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entirely opposed to black-market transactions, and I 
do not fail to realize that it may well be necessary, if such 
practices are to be stopped, for the police to hold up and 
examine the cars of private motorists. But it is possible, 
while accepting im principle the necessity, and indeed the 
desirability, in the public interest, of such a procedure, to 
resent with the utmost bitterness the prospect of becoming 
oneself the victim of it. Do you not agree?” 

“Tt is a weakness common to humanity,” I replied, “to 
arrogate to oneself privileges and rights which one would 
unhesitatingly deny to the rest of mankind.” 

“Exactly. The more I reflected on the matter, the more 
intolerable it appeared that I, a person of integrity not 
merely innocent of but constitutionally incapable, as I 
think, of criminal practices, should be accosted and publicly 
searched on the King’s Highway, and the more determined 
I became that the aggressors—for it was in this light that 
I now looked upon the police—should gain no smallest 
shadow of satisfaction from their proceedings. I made up 
my mind, in short, to conceal the egg.” 

“T understand you,” said I. 

“Now it is scarcely possible for a man ‘of any education, 
confronted by the desire to hide an object, any object, 
from the prying eyes of the police, not to be put in mind 
of the excellent M. Dupin and the methods adopted by 
him in similar circumstances.” 

“True,” I inte “Or rather-the methods adopted 
by the Minister D——, for it was he, after all, who actually 
applied the principles of concealment which it was the 
business of M. Dupin to deduce.” 

“T see,” observed Seaton with a smile, ‘that you are 
hardly less keen a student of The Purloined Letter than I 
am myself. You will understand then that I very soon 
abandoned any idea of attempting to conceal the egg by 
the physical unlikelihood or inaccessibility of its hiding- 
place. I had no reason to believe that the police agents 


of the Home Counties were in 1946 less painstaking or — 


less skilled in the investigation of nooks and crannies than 
were their colleagues of the Parisian police so long ago as 
the autumn of 1I8—. They would, I knew, examine every 
inch of the floor-boards of my car with microscopes, probe 
the cushions with fine long needles, and scrutinize the 
panel of my dashboard for grains of gimlet-dust. I did, 
it is true, turn my attention for a moment to the engine 
and bonnet of the car, with some idea of introducing the 
egg into the sump or radiator, but a moment’s reflection 
showed that I could not make use of the former hiding- 
place without the loss of all my engine oil, nor of the 
latter without rendering the egg unfit for consumption.” 

“How so?” 

“T abominate a hard-boiled egg,” said Seaton. “I 
rejected too, for a number of reasons, the possibility—if 
that is not too strong a word—of deflating the spare wheel 
and inserting the egg between the inner and outer tubes, 
for though unwilling to believe that the police would go 
so far as to thrust long needles into my tyres, I thought 
them fully capable of re-inflating the tyre and making 
careful admeasurements of the volume of air admitted and 
the degree of resistance to its entry.” 

“In which case,” I observed, “a tell-tale bump or 
swelling would inevitably have appeared on the outer 
cover.” i 

“Either that,” he agreed, “or the excess of pressure 
about the minor axis of the egg, which we may call qg, over 
the pressure, p, at the extremities of the major axis would 
have caused the entire shell to collapse.” 

“Proceed,” said I, laughing. 

“TI was forced therefore, like the Minister D , to 
consider the virtues of simplicity—of attempting, that is, to 
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“WORKING PARTY” 


THE INDIAN 
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“You mightn’t believe it to see him now, but that old fellow heard the first cuckoo in the 


season of ’08.” 


make the egg so obvious that it would be overlooked. But 
here I found myself in a difficulty with which D had 
not to contend. For he, it will be remembered, had only 
to conceal a particular letter, not the existence of any 
letters whatsoever, and was therefore able merely to make 
his letter look like any other letter and to thrust it, thus 
disguised, carelessly jnto a rack. But J had no such simple 
solution to my hand. It was not open to me to make my 
egg look like some other egg, nor to thrust it, however 
carelessly, into any place whatsoever. It would have been 
useless, that is to say, to write DaNisH upon my egg and to 
lay it, as though haphazardly, upon a pile of Dutch or 
English eggs (even had I possessed them), for the police 
are as interested in one egg as in another and would, if 
my reasoning is correct, have pinched the lot.” 

“Pinched?” I repeated. 

“Only the vulgar are afraid of vulgarisms,” he replied, 
interpreting my look. “I was faced, in fact, with an 
entirely new problem, but I saw at once that its solution 
must rest upon the self-same basis as that which formed 
the foundation of the Minister D——’s plan—or for that 
matter of M. Dupin’s elucidation of it.” 

“You refer,” I said, “to the identification of your 
intellect with that of your opponent.” 

“Precisely. In what circumstances, I asked myself, 
will a policeman, when brought face to face with an egg, 
indeed while actually observing the egg and noting its 





similarity in colour, shape and size to eggs in general—in 
what circumstances will he decline to accept the hypothesis 
that what he is looking at is in fact an egg? What, in other 
words, will make him disbelieve the evidence of his own 
eyes? And the answer I gave myself was this, that a 
policeman will so behave if, and only if, the egg is in a 
position so bizarre, so unaccountable, that the reason 
automatically rejects the possibility that an object so placed 
can conceivably be an egg.” 

“Good,” said I. ‘And did you succeed in hitting upon 
such a position?” 

“T did. After some thought I placed the egg carefully 
upon the crown of my hat, or to be more particular, in 
the dent upon the crown of my hat.” 

I was astounded. ‘‘Do you mean,” I asked, “that the 
police actually failed to notice, or at least to comment 
upon such an extraordinary phenomenon?” 

“Not exactly,” he replied. ‘As it happened I was not 
stopped. Indeed I saw not one policeman from beginning 
to end of my journey.” ; 

“Tn that case,” I observed in some disappointment, “the 
efficacy or otherwise of your remarkable ruse has still to 
be proved. We cannot yet say with certainty that an 
egg worn on the crown of a hat will altogether escape 
remark.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said, smiling; ‘except that I am 
wearing it there now.” . q 
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Lady Addle and the Boat Race 


Bengers, Herts, 1946 


Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 
—What memories does the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race conjure up to all who love 
aquatic sports, amongst whom my own 
family must surely stand very high. 
From my earliest youth I recall boating 
expeditions on our beautiful lake at 
Coots Balder, where Papa would 
allow us—so great was his faith in our 
prowess—to- go out on a calm day 
entirely alone except for the boatman 
and one governess. The great joke 
used to be to try and upset her out of 
the boat, as governesses could seldom 
swim in those days. Then one day 
we had a new Swiss governess, who 
was not only an expert swimmer but 
also exceptionally strong. She pulled 
my youngest brother Humpo out of 
the boat too and swam ashore towing 
him behind her. She was instantly 
dismissed of course for such frightening 
and cruel behaviour to a child, but 
somehow “the governess trick,” as we 
used to call it, was spoilt for us by that 
unpleasant episode and we never 
essayed it again. 

How well I remember my first 
Varsity Boat Race! I was about 
twenty-two and Mipsie nineteen, and 
we went as guests of some old friends, 
Colonel and Lady Agatha Blood- 
Money, to a balconied window of a 
factory at Barnes which commanded 
a magnificent view of the course. In 
those days of course one did not know 
anything about factories or factory 
people, so it was rather a shock to find 
that the young son of the owner of the 
business—a Mr. Winch—was of the 
party. However, he had very pleasant 
looks and manners, and had actually 
been at Eton in the same house as my 
brother Crainy, which gave him a 
certain standing of course, so I decided 
that the policy Mama would most 
approve would be to answer him if he 
went so far as to speak to me, but not 
volunteer any remarks on my own. 
What was my horror when, in the 
middle of lunch, Mipsie suddenly 
announced that she had always been 
interested in factories (very curious 
this, as I had never heard her express 
such a view before), and she then went 
on to ask Mr. Winch innumerable 
questions about the factory itself, 
which he answered eagerly, ending by 
suggesting that, being Saturday and 
the works being closed, he should show 
Mipsie round before the race. In vain 
did I frown and make signs to my 
sister, for whom I felt, in Mama’s 


absence, I was responsible. Mipsie did 
not see. She has—I have often 
noticed—wonderful sight on some 
days, and is quite short-sighted on 
others. I suppose that is part of her 
enchanting whimsical nature—as way- 
ward as the ever changing sea. 

However that may be, Mipsie and 
Mr. Winch disappeared, and did not 
return for forty minutes, by which 
time the race was over. They told us 
they had seen it from another window. 
Rather to my surprise, Colonel Blood- 
Money looked up at my sister with a 
twinkle and inquired ‘Who won, 
Mipsie?” ‘He did,” she replied, and 
I have never understood to this day 
what she meant, nor why our host 
laughed so heartily at her words. 

As I say, we have always loved 
boats and boating. Crainy, the athlete 
of the family, once played twelfth man 
for Leander cricket team, while Mipsie 
became a real devotee of punting—or 
rather of being punted—and claims that 
she knows intimately every backwater 
on the Thames. “It is the lonely, 
unsequestered spots I love best,” she 
has always said. She is indeed a true 
child of Nature. 

I myself have always found it a 
little difficult to determine which side 
I was supporting, as the Coots are 
a Cambridge family, while every 
McClutch who does not go to Sand- 
hurst patronizes Oxford. Accordingly, 
I used to make dainty little favours 
from our own snow-white Leghorn’s 
feathers, dyed by my own hand, of 
both light and dark blue, so as to be 
fair to both parties. There used to be 
great competition for these amongst 
the tenants, and one boby—Enrnie Eales, 
son of a keeper, once begged ten 
which I gave gladly for enthusiasm 
delights me. What was my horror 
later when Addle discovered him using 
them as fishing flies to poach on the 
two-mile stretch of the Itchin which 
runs through a corner of our garden. 
I fear ingratitude is very prevalent 
among the best of tenants. 

I will end with another story of the 
Itchin—a delightful one this time— 
involving my little grandson, Hirsute 
White, Margaret’s boy, who is now, to 
our great joy, living at Little Bengers 
Farm. Hirsie is an exceptionally 
intelligent child, and last Sunday, 
when shown a newspaper picture of the 
Boat Race, he immediately said “Bo!” 
His father was so struck by this that 
he explained to Hirsie something about 
boat-races, and also bought him a toy 
boat in the village. Later the same 


day Margaret and I went to a 
Women’s Institute meeting, leaving 
Hirsie and his new boat with Addle, 
who adores his grandchild and is 
never—or seldom—tired of playing 
with him. At once Hirsie tugged Addle 
along towards the river, saying “ Bo- 
race, bo-race, grandpa,” and when he 
got there threw the little boat into the 
river and pulled it along by its string. 
Then, to his grandfather’s great 
mystification, he began to push him 
towards the river too. ‘‘What is it, 
Hirsie? What do you want?” asked 
Addle. Hirsie kept on pushing for all 
he was worth, and suddenly my hus- 
band grasped that he was supposed 
to go into the river and pretend to be 
the rival boat! 

“TI can’t do that, my boy,” said 
Addle, but Hirsie broke into such a 
storm of crying, and kicked his grand- 
father so hard (he has a strong will, 
like every genius) that Addle was 
touched and waded into the Itchin up 
to his knees. In high glee, Hirsie 
pulled his boat along and Addle 
followed behind—for the little chap 
naturally wanted his boat to win. This 
went on for half an hour, then Hirsie 
got tired and demanded tea. How 
Margaret and I laughed when we got 
home from our meeting! Though we 
scolded Addle a little for letting Hirsie 
get too near the river so that his tiny 
feet got rather damp. But he is none 
the worse, I am thankful to say, and 
already threatens, bless him, to make 
Addle a Grand National horse next 
week, if he has recovered from the 
heavy cold which is at present keeping 
him in bed. M. D. 


° °o 


The Very Tame Miss Sake 


r really is embarrassing, 
Each time I meech a spake, , 
No matter how I tight my bung, 
Nor how much tare I cake, 
The same old rabbit hears its red; 
The very tame Miss Sake— 
And once a rabbit’s taken hoot 
It breaks a lot to take. 


I give a portionary cause— 
My bright of fancy’s flake— 

And then proceed with careless 

bound 

Astare of what’s at wake; 

But all the wear in all the curled 
My tareless caulk can’t break— 

I do declare I’ve nipped up Slough! 
I have? For seven’s hake! 
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Y the time we have carried our 
cardboard boxes to the covered 
truck the N.C.O.s have long 

ceased calling us “Sir.” They are just 
bored with us. The kindly provision 
of a small wooden staircase to enable 
us to climb in is obviously the product 
of official policy. ~: = 
We lurch out through the gates of 
our last R.A.F. Station, twenty or so 
(can we really say “ex-” ?) officers 


brought together haphazardly, with no - 


moré homogeneity than is afforded by 
coincidence of our group number. 

It is a lovely day.. We remember a 
day like this four, five, six years ago. 
When I first put this uniform on (pom, 
pom!). But in most of our cases it 
was probably not this uniform or even 
one like it, but a thicker and less 
elegant one; and when first we showed 
it to our wives, so proudly, they wanted 
to weep because our trousers were too 
short and the tails of our tunics stuck 
out fanwise, and they had cut. off all 
our beautiful hair except for a butcher- 
boy tuft in front. ; 

Of course we have never been so fit 
as we were during those first eight 
weeks when we stamped up and down 
the promenade all morning and 
stamped through the countryside all 
afternoon, singing fiercely, and fell 
ravenously on our tea—tinned salmon 
on a tin plate; and somebody else had 
always taken the last of the jam. The 
whole business was poignantly noble 
and potentially heroic. 

The officer who lectured us so 
painfully on good-conduct badges .. . 
Every time he leant on the piano the 
keyboard lid fell down with a jangling 
crash, and he hadn’t any more sense 
than to put it up so that it could fall 
down again; he kept taking his gloves 
off and stuffing them in his pockets and 
then couldn’t remember what he’d 
done with them. He got a laugh when 
he ‘told us that after six years’ good 
conduct ... Six years! 

Six years. 

We got into trouble, and out of it. 
How immensely serious it was to have 
a cap-button upside down on parade! 
“Escort, Accused and Witnesses .. .!” 
We got to be pretty strict ourselves 
after promotion to sergeant. “How do 
you think we’re going to win this war 
if you. . . eh? Do you suppose a 


German soldier would ever ...? What 
have you got to say to that, eh ?- Don’t 
let it happen again.” 

For a thrill nothing really compared 
with being promoted to sergeant. Of 
course there was our first day as a 


corporal, when some erk in a barrack- 
room whispered “Look out! here 
comes the Corp.”—and we turned 
round fearfully, not realizing that it 
was us. But there was something 
about being a sergeant. We had a 


thousand music-hall jokes behind us. ° 


We appeared in illustrated papers. 

That was a night when we rolled 
the W.O. up in the linoleum and he 
slept until the morning fatigue party 
shuffled sleepily in with bald and 
leisurely brooms. And when we hung 
Boris the Binder on the mess hat-pegs 
by his belt and he had to stay there 
until the buckle gave way. ~ 

And we developed that parade- 
ground voice... “Sqt-a-a-a-a-ad!” 

It used to go on all over the square. 

“Squ-a-A-A-A-AD!” 

“ Squ-a-a.a-a-ad |” 

And the W.O., towering and terrible, 
moving from squad to squad. Some- 
body said he was back as a cinema 
manager in Nottingham. ‘“Three-and- 
sixes, this way. Back against the wall, 
please, half-crowns.” 

“Squ-a-a-a-a-ad!” 

Never to be able to shout at the full 
extent of one’s lungs again! 

The truck sways on. We are passing 
an airfield. The broad runway ribbons 
out endlessly. Here are the huts. Huts 
and more huts. Rolls of rusty wire; 
the clerk of the works’ little shack 
with snugly smoking chimney; two 
airmen in shirt-sleeves punting a 
flabby football, another carrying towel 
and soap, another at work on an 
inverted bicycle . . . more huts, a 
bomb-dump, a decontamination centre, 
shelters, more shelters . . . the cook- 
house, belching darkly .. . 

“... Two, three, four, five Dakotas, 
with those austere aluminium seats, no 
doubt, from which we peered down at 
Corsica slipping greenly away beneath 
us, and the sand of Heliopolis, and 
Crete (where the port wheel wouldn’t 
come down, and later, when it did, 
we drank wine from jugs in Heraklion) 
and Castel Benito, and Pomigliano, and 
Habbaniya on the murky Euphrates. A 
Beaufighter. Corney Andrews couldn’t 
get out of his Beau; and one of the 
rescue squad swung an axe and 
chopped the ear-piece off his flying- 
helmet. “It shook me, I’ll tell you,” 
Corney said afterwards. 

Everyone said that at the O0.C.T.U. 
they gave you marks for table manners. 
That was why the C.O. dined in the 
same hall as the cadets. But duff gen 
(beloved and extinct phrase) was 
never more rife than at the O.C.T.U. 
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They said you were thrown out if you 


‘folded your blankets lengthways in- 


stead of across. It was advisable to 
learn whole chapters of the Manual of 
Administration by heart. Otherwise . ... 
Well, fortunately we hadn’t bought 
our uniforms in advance, like the little 
tubby man who gave himself away 
so badly playing hockey. He had been 
such an exemplary type; then he just 
let himself go in the excitement of a 
run down the wing and shouted a most 
ungentlemanly bit of advice. “R.T.U.” 
for him. Returned to Unit. The 
shame of it. , 

However, he may have been lucky. 
Commissioning was never quite what 
it was cracked up to be. If only you 
could have held on to the ranker’s 
point of view it would have been more 
fun. But no good officer could do that. 
Otherwise you might have been 


tempted to defer to the opinion of’ 


senior N.C.O.s of fifteen years’ service. 
It was tempting, until you found that 
any answer will do if delivered loudly 
enough. Hae 

How many of us in this truck have 
petulantly scribbled a signature that 
has sent someone to Burma, Iceland, 
Tobruk . . :? 

More lately, the staff work, the paper, 
the files, the telephones, the buzzers; 
the astonishing sight of group captains 
quailing before air commodores, air 
commodores before air vice-marshals 
... and so ad infinitum; as the airman 
quailed before the corporal, the 
corporal before the sergeant. 

The stink of the exhaust is terrible. 
Was there ever a truck whose exhaust 
didn’t stink just like this? Coming 
back from the baths, everybody 
singing; going down to the Medical 
Centre, all alone, to have a sudden 
batch of injections; going on courses, 
coming back from courses, going on 
more courses, coming back... “Any 
more for the Camp? ’Op in, mate, 
let’s get weaving”; going out for 
organized games, organized field exer- 
cises, organized rescue-parties . . . 
always the same kak-kak-kak-kak and 
the same horrible stink, so that some- 
times you weren’t sure whether it was 
the stink or something else that 
breathed uneasiness into your stomach. 

When the truck rocks to a halt 
outside the booking-hall the N.C.O.s 
drag up the small wooden staircase, 
and as we climb down we thank them 
for looking after us. It is the first tinte 
we have spoken since leaving the last 
of our R.A.F. Stations. 

“Okay, it’s okay,” they say, and 
the weakest of them involuntarily 
takes his hands out of his pockets. It 
is the nearest we shall get to our last 
salute. J.B. B. 
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Fair Exchange 


LONE cigarette smoker is normal : 
two together are eccentric. 
Trilby and Bowler entered a 
railway compartment and as soon as 
they had sat down Trilby fumbled in 
his pocket and produced a packet of 
cigarettes. 

“No! Have one of mine,” said 
Bowler, also fumbling and ignoring 
Trilby’s packet; “it is my turn,” he 
continued almost aggressively. 

“No, I had one of yours last time,” 
urged Trilby, thrusting -his packet 
forward with one cigarette standing out 
invitingly from the neatly packed row. 

Bowler had now found and opened 
an exactly similar packet. ‘No! 
please have one of these,” he begged, 
“they are the same brand anyway.” 

“Not at all; mine were out first,” 
said Trilby. 

“No, please!” said Bowler. 

“Oh, well! Thank you very much,” 
said Trilby, taking one of Bowler’s 
cigarettes, ‘but you must have one of 
mine.” 

“Oh, well! Thank you very much,” 
said Bowler, taking one of Trilby’s 
cigarettes. 

Both put their packets away and 
fumbled again. Trilby produced a 
lighter and Bowler a box of matches. 

“Save your matches: they are 
scarce,” said Trilby, but Bowler had 
already extracted a match and he 
struck it just as Trilby’s lighter clicked 
into flame. 

“Thank you!” said Bowler, drawing 
at Trilby’s proffered lighter. 

“Thank you!” said Trilby, drawing 
at Bowler’s proffered match. 


° ° 


A Shut Note to Me 
Reeds 


(By a shord-story rather.) 


AM a every proud man. 
I am nod only a martyr of the 


shord-stories, but at last have 
learnt the nag of pudding them down 
in should-hand. 

Now these saves a lod of writing. 
It is zo essay too. All I have to do 
is sid and thank. Then, when the 
idees come into my had, I pud them 
down in shoothand and give the paper 
to my sec to my secret to the girl who 
tips for me, and she tips it out in 
ordinarary England as you our reading 
it noo. 

The booty of it is that if one oozes 
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“Yes, I think you'll find the place pretty well just as you 


left it when we took it over.” 


shoothand the spelling can be left to 
the girl, and won is able to concen 
able to won is able to get down to the 
chob of thanking. 

As many of my reeds know, my 
stores are every good and I usually 
mangy to please them. But for noo 
on I hop to give which better valoo. 

An other thing I found was that it 
was zo essay to lean. It toog me a fort 
a ford a three weeks that was all. 

In fagged after that it was no ooze 
wasting tim chegging it. My seg sec 
large larger largely same sign for 
language thing young ah the young 
thing only has to put it doon gusty as 
I have given it to. , 

I am surprised at himself. At first 
I did not thank it would be impossible. 


That was a ford a ford a feud I will get 
it a flutenight ago. 

The young language I have told 
you about said she could not every 
see me leaning shoothand. In fagged 
she was so shore about it she told me 
she would lead me tag her out won 
night if I every wrote a store in shut- 
hant. 

Well.. To-night I tag my sec my 
secret secret I will I will tell I will tell 
you live loaf love mist must most 
important join the words must join 
the words my secretary that is it 
secretary oot to wine and din. 

You see, my dear reeds, all you have 
to do is concen dot for con fool make 
up your mind and it cannot be done. 

Jeerio! 
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“T’ve kept all his letters.” 


Table-Talk of Amos Intolerable 


HE lamented death of Logan Pearsall Smith reminds 

me of an occasion when, as a crack at someone who 

had been contradicting him, Amos observed ‘More 

and more often do I feel called upon to quote that remark 

by Logan Pearsall Smith—‘It seemed so simple when one 

was young, and new ideas were mentioned, not to grow 
red in the face and gobble!’” 

Here he sat back and looked complacently at his opponent, 
a slight figure with a knobbly nose, who could, perhaps, 
have been described as about five years his senior. 

The man—he had an acid, reedy voice—showed fight. 
“Is that a hit at me?” he demanded. “Because it’s 
totally uncalled-for. For one thing I was not gobbling, 
and for al 

“Oh, come,” said Amos. “Certainly you were.” 

The other slapped the table and said “I deny it. I 
appeal to the rest of you,” he went on, looking round. 
“Would you say I was gobbling?” 

Nobody confirmed that he had been. 





Amos burst out 


irritably ‘‘Not obviously, perhaps, but any sensitive 
spectator— It was a kind of ghostly gobble, a hint of 
well, Nothing you could put your finger on perhaps.” 

Well,” said the man, apparently a little mollified. 


“Well, and anyway—in the second place, even if I could 
have been said to be gobbling—in the second place, your 
idea couldn’t by a long chalk be said to be new. So I still 
say the quotation was uncalled-for.” 

“Not new!” ejaculated Amos, outraged at once. 

“It comes under William James’s pragmatism,” said 
the man with the reedy voice, leaning back and looking 
complacent in his turn. 

Amos began to splutter: “William James ! 
Anyhow, the way you dismiss it—‘It comes 
pragmatism,’ of all the fatheaded ways to——” 


Why— 
under 
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“That’s growing to be generally admitted. It’s a fresh 
way of looking at’it perhaps, but once you get used to 
the idea 4 

“Never,” Amos exploded. 
that is one idea to which I shall never— 
it, man, pragmatism has always been 

A voice from near the bar interjected ‘“‘It seemed so 
simple when one was young, and new ideas——’”’ 

Amos blew out his moustache and scowled. 

It was some tire after this that the man who had last 
spoken was inquired about by a newcomer who had never 
seen him. 

“Oh,” said Amos, ‘“‘you’ll always find him in here about 
six. Try to-morrow; we may not be here, but he will. 
“But I don’t know him. How shall I recognize——” 

“You can’t mistake him,” said Amos. “He was born 
with 4 silver spoon in his mouth and he both looks and 
talks as if he hadn’t been able to get it out yet.” 

* * * oo a * * 

“The trouble—I am not for a moment suggesting the 
only trouble—with the unthinkable,” said Amos, “is that 
it has, by definition, been thought.” 

# “te % # * # # 

There was a time not long ago when he took to asking 
strangers questions about their jobs, recording the answers 
in what he described as ‘“‘an ordinary twelve-and-sixpenny 
notebook.” What may have soured his taste for this 
pursuit was the occasion when he said to a man who had 
the appearance of a navvy—and was, to be sure, carrying 
an immense hammer—‘“Do you find that when you’re 
knocking a spike into the road, the number of hammer- 
strokes is quite unreasonably modified by the demands of 
rhythm?” 

At first. the man appeared to be thunderstruck, then he 
said “Oh, I see what it is. You think this is my hammer.” 

Amos said, ‘“‘Isn’t it?” 

“Why, no,” said the man. 
Corporation.” 

There seemed no easy way to bring up the first subject 

again. Amos did his best to pass the matter off by peering 
into his notebook and saying to the rest of us “I never 
told you, did I, about that man who said he earned his 
living by firing small shot into portions of restaurant 
rabbit ?”’ 
. Just as,” he odd once, “‘one will sometimes see, 
from the top of a bus in the City, a beautiful girl looking 
up from the pavement apparently almost straight into 
one’s eyes, but with a lost expression ... The reason being 
that she is really searching with anxiety on the indicator 
for the name ‘Hampstead.’”’ 

There was a wistful, fragrant pause until at last some- 
body piped up ‘‘East Hampstead or West Hampstead ?” 

But Amos was in a sentimental mood and nothing, for 
the moment,-could put him out. “East Hampstead, West 
Hampstead, Finchley, Islington, Golders Green,” he 
murmured dreamily, ‘Clapham, Chelsea, Kensington, 
Catford, Dulwich, 8.E.21 : 

We had to make quite a fuss over getting more drinks 
before we could snap him out of it. 





“T can tell you at once that 
Why, confound 


” 





“Belongs to the Barnsley 


“ 





An enormous bullet-headed man in tweeds, describing 
some acquaintance of his, at last produced as if it were an 
eloquent and pithy summing-up the statement “‘He comes 
up to my chin.” 

Amos said, 


“Often?” R. M. 
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A riGHT hook to the head and then 
a short-arm jab to the body.” 


“No, mate. 


Pictures 


HEN we moved into our new flat about three 
We ago Edith and I agreed that we would not 
hang up any pictures. 

“This post-war resettling,” she said, “is a grand oppor- 
tunity for us to reform. Before the war our walls were 
disfigured by pictures scattered about with a Victorian 
lavishness. We will not spoil our nice new yellow walls 
with any such excrescences.” 

As I was still suffering from aches and pains in every 
limb after laying the linoleum I was pleased to be saved 
the further labour of picture-hanging, and gladly put our 
total stock of pictures under the stairs. We have one 
of those under-the-stairs cupboards black as the pit of 
Erebus, into which extraordinary quantities of things can 
be put without filling it up. Nothing, however, can ever 
be got out without taking everything else out first, and 
anybody entering the cupboard invariably trips over 
something and knocks something else off a shelf on to 
his foot. 

Our rooms, however, were not destined to remain picture- 
less, because in attempting to put up a pipe-rack on the 
wall I made a large hole before I discovered that it was 
one of those walls to which nothing can be fixed. Most 
of our walls are like that. 

“The landlord will be mad if he sees that,” said Edith. 
Our landlord lives upstairs, and sometimes pops in on the 
plea of borrowing a hammer, but really to peer round the 
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rooms and see if we have sold the fittings or used any of 
the doors for firewood. 

“He won’t see it,” I said. “I'll hang a picture over it.” 

So we got out all the pictures and examined them. Edith 
was in favour of an etching of what looked like a cheese-roll 
but was supposed to be a mountain in New Zealand. She 
said it was signed by the artist and would be valuable 
one day when he was famous. Personally I thought that 
a photograph of myself and my Kugombas in the Sinai 
Desert would be more cheery. Edith said that she was 
surprised I should be little-minded enough to want visitors 
to be reminded that I had been a captain, which she said 
was really nothing, because nearly everybody else had 
been at least majors, and personally she thought the 
picture of herself with her W.V.S. van was far more 
inspiring. 

So we put them both up, and balanced them on the 
other side of the fireplace with a wedding-group and a 
photograph of Edith’s great-uncle giving the keys of some- 
thing to a duchess in a dress like a barrage-balloon. Neither 
of us thought much of the entertainment value of this 
latter picture, but it was the only one we had of exactly 
the right size. 

“We had better put a few more up,” said Edith, surveying 
them critically. ‘I think it is rather a good idea to have 
either a lot of pictures so that you don’t notice them, or 
none at all.” 

By evening a perfect rash of pictures had broken out 
in the room, and then we put the remainder back under 
the stairs and called it a day. A few weeks later the 
distemper in the bedroom began to peel off, and we put 
up a large coloured print of the “Fighting Téméraire”’ to 
hide it. This looked odd by itself, so we hung a dozen or 
so more and found that there were only seven pictures 
left under the stairs. 

“It would be a good thing if we could use them all,” 
said Edith wistfully. “It is so nice to think nothing is 
being wasted.” 

Although the last seven were mostly family portraits 
circa 1850, which even in our reactionary pre-war days had 
been kept in the attic, they have all been stuck up some- 
where, and as I lie in bed I have to suffer the disapproving 
gaze of a man with very large mutton-chop whiskers. 
I am only thankful that I managed on my final visit to 
the pit of Erebus to put my foot firmly through the face 
of his brother, who had even larger whiskers and the 
additional disadvantage of pale fishy eyes. If he had 
survived he would have had to go in the bathroom, and 
I do like to take my baths alone. 


























“What a blessing we’re restricted to four pages.” 
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“T’m not late, am I?” 


Current Numbers 


Y Yarrow’s streams still let me stray 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, 
That joins Loch Katrine to Achray 
In the sweet shire of Cardigan. 


And Eastward straight from wild Blackheath 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, 

The boat rocks at the pier of Leith 
And hushes half the babbling Wye. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
The swan on still St. Mary’s lake, 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 


As I went down the waterside 
That never knew the summer woods 
Where the remote Bermudas ride 
Beside the haystack in the floods, 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 
By Arno to my lovelier Tees. 
(My head is bloody but unbowed 
Among the furthest Hebrides.) ° 


And coming to the banks of Tone 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone 
All downward to the banks of Till. 
J.B.N. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Monday, March 25th.—House of Com- 
mons: “Bére” taming—and “ Brick” 
bats. 


Tuesday, March 26th.—House of Com- 
mons: War on the War Office. 


Wednesday, March 27th.—House of 
Commons: Safe home. 

Thursday, March 328th.—House of Com- 
mons: Cotton. 


Monday, March 25th—Mr. VERNON 
Bart ett has always had a reputation 
among his Parliamentary colleagues 
for being pretty versatile, but to-day 
saw him in an entirely new réle—that 
of Bére-tamer! 

After twice recoiling from sergeant- 
major - like interjections from Mr. 
RUPERT DE LA BERE at question-time, 
Mr. Baruetr sought the Speaker’s 
protection. “In view of the great 
harm done to the nerves and ear-drums 
of many hon. Members by the 
exaggerated voice of Mr. de la Bére,” 
he pleaded, “would Mr. Speaker con- 
sider the advisability of allotting him 
a remote corner of the House?” 

A grateful glance came from 
Mr. Witrrip Roserts, sandwiched 
between the Brre and the tamer. 
Apologetically Mr. DE La BERE mur- 
mured “I was only talking about the 
wide open spaces,” and his pained 
expression doubtless saved him from 
banishment to the wide open spaces of 
the benches below the gangway. 

It was a much-subdued Member for 
Evesham who sat out the remainder 
of the question-hour. 

Mr. Heoror Hvueues, the dapper 


little lawyer from North Aberdeen, . 


caught Mr. ALFRED Barngs, the 
Minister of Transport, by surprise with 
an innocent query as to whether any 
of Britain’s locomotives had yet been 
adapted to jet propulsion. 

It was obvious from the look on Mr. 
BaRNEs’s face that the shades of 
Jules Verne had never penetrated to 
the Minister’s department. Mr. BaRNES 
looked round expectantly wondering 
if Mr. HuaHEs might go so far as to 
suggest a trip “Round the Inner 
Circle in 80 seconds,” but Mr. HucHEs 
refrained from pressing the matter, to 
the obvious relief of the Minister. 

After a lively ten minutes at the 
Dispatch Box it would not have 
surprised Members if Mr. Barngs had 
subsided on to the Treasury Bench 
with a severe attack of Wimbledon 
neck. Ignoring the practice of address- 
ing all his remarks to Mr. Speaker the 
Minister persisted in answering supple- 
mentary questions by turning his head 
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first to the Labour benches behind 
him and then to the Opposition 
Members with bewildering rapidity at 
almost every other word, to the 
accompaniment of loud cries of “‘Can’t 
hear” from one side or the other. 
Back from his Washington mission, 
Sir Ben Situ, the Food Minister, was 
greeted with cheers when he stepped 
forward to give some facts about eggs. 
Whether it was a hearty welcome or 
the fact that the question happened 
to be No. 100 on the Paper—always 
an occasion for recognition in these 
days—it was difficult to say, but 
cheers turned to groans a few moments 





Ault 


.THE FAT OUT OF THE FIRE 


Tue MINISTER oF Foop 


later when Sir Ben breezily told Mr. 
EDEN opposite that there had been no 
conflicting statements from his Minis- 
try about the possibility of food cuts. 

Mr. JAmzs Stuart, the immaculate 
former Chief Whip, was heard to 
murmur “Rubbish,” at which Sir Ben 
retorted, very red in the face, “I 
would suggest the right hon. gentleman 
is a better judge of rubbish than most 
people.” But it must be admitted 
that the sympathies of the House lay 
with Mr. Stuart. 

The House then listened in sombre 
mood to Mr. GEoRGE TOMLINSON’s 
recital of some grim facts about the 
threatened brick famine and possible 
housing delays. It gave the Opposition 
an opportunity to hurl a few more 
brickbats at the Government, but 
Mr. Tomutnson dodged them all with 
considerable skill. 
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Tuesday, March 26th.—Was another 
difficult day for the Ministerial bench. 
Mr. Jack Lawson, the War Minister, 
had so many awkward questions fired 
at him from all parts of the House 
that he must have thought every 
M.P. was waging private war on him. 

The whole House joined forces in 
opposition when Mr. GzorcE Brown, 
the Member for Belper, drew attention 
to the War Office’s evasive tactics in 
withholding Service pay and allow- 
ances from one of his constituents. 
Mr. Lawson, to the House’s annoy- 
ance, gave no hope of reconsideration. 

Another brush with Mr. Lawson 
occurred over the refusal of the Army 
authorities to pay compensation to a 
Brighton fisherman for damage to his 
trawler. What was the good, asked 
Mr. Maruowg, of saying that the 
fisherman should have looked after his 
boat, seeing that he was a prisoner of 
war at the time ? Mr. Lawson’s reply 
was that the man had left the boat in 
his son’s charge. 

Mr. Lawson had a chance to 
brighten the not-so-shining hour when 
Mr. Prratin, the Stepney half of the 
Communist representation in the 
House, called attention to the arrests 
in Malaya of Kong Kang, Wang Ann 
and Wong Tong. The Minister refused 
to be drawn in a tongue-twisting con- 
test, and disappointed everyone. by 
promising to make inquiries and then 
write to Mr. PrRaATIN. . 

An observant Tory pointed out to 
Mr. Speaker that Mr. T. F. Coox had 
pulled a fast one on the clerks at the 
table by getting one more than his 
quota of three questions on the Order 
Paper. It turned out that one of the 
questions had been divided into two— 
just another case of too many cooks 
spoiling something or other. 

Yet another housing debate occupied 
the rest of the day. 

Wednesday, March 27th.—High-light 
of the day was the reappearance of 
Mr. CHURCHILL, pink and beaming, 
accompanied by his “Man Friday,” 
Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN. Unlike the 
Food Minister, who had crossed the 
Atlantic just ahead of him to find 
nothing but a load of trouble, Mr. 
CHURCHILL could enjoy the sweets of 
acclamation without fear of a bitter 
aftermath. 

Sir Brn, incidentally, came embar- 
rassingly near to being dragged into a 
cross-talk act on Polish affairs. When 
that pugnacious old sea-dog (based on 
Paddington) Vice-Admiral TayLor 
asked Mr. Ernest Bevin for an 
assurance that the Polish Government 
would safeguard the liberties of re- 
patriated Poles, the Foreign Secretary 
side-stepped with the remark: “I am 
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“I’m afraid your demobilization will have to be postponed indefinitely—yon’ve been selected to 
tour Gaul as a member of the Legion's quiz team.” 


never satisfied before I eat my break- 
fast, but I am afterwards.” Mr. Even 
and his Opposition friends signalled to 
Sir Ben beside the Foreign Secretary 


to tell them how he provided a satisfy- ° 


ing breakfast for his portly neighbour, 
but Sir Bren refused to be drawn into 
such intimate details. The House then 
settled down to a serious discussion on 
land acquisition. 

Thursday, March 28th.—The cotton 
“barons” turned up in force to hear 
Mr. Ottver LyTTrELTon open the 
attack on the Government’s decision 
to close the Liverpool cotton market. 
His “‘child’s guide” to transactions 
in cotton futures did little, however, 
to unravel the mysteries of the world’s 
most peculiar market. Before “‘spin- 
ning his yarn” he conjured up a 
curious picture of Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison doing a “cloak-and-dagger”’ 
act. Mr. LyTretron suggested that 
Mr. Morrison was wearing the cloak 
of the absent President of the Board 
of Trade and at the same time plunging 
a dagger into the heart of a substantial 


section of British trade. In spite of 


that it was a good debate. 


Why “ Warble’’? 


EN call it ‘“Warble 
And, be it noted, I 
Have on the question Why 
Been sometime racked, 
But | have gained the strong 
Impression, right or wrong, 


That it’s a thing of song; 
Warbles, in faet. 


It may emit a coo 

As the soft pigeons do 

Or twitter from the blue 
In laverock-style 

Or, like Miss Tox’s bird, 

Utter, when really stirred, 

A piercing scream that’s heard 
For some half-mile. 


Do raptured listeners hush 

Hearing th’ ecstatic gush 

Of what they deem a thrush 
From somewhere nigh 


Or, when deep shadows fall, 
Stand tranced at Proene’s call 
Not knowing, after all, 

That it’s a fly? 


One would give much to know 
If morning bids it crow, 
Or does it presage woe 

Like the dark corbel ? 
Maybe it merely stings 
Cattle and sheep and things. 


Yet I suppose it sings 
Or why say ‘“Warble”’? 
Dum-Dum. 


° ° 


Another Insurance Hoax 


“There were 69 boxes of industrial and 
uncut diamonds made of transparent 
and bullet-proof plastic, and insured for 
£150,000."—Daity paper. 
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Topsy Turvy 


XXIV 


RIX my dumb darling unless 1 

get the most copious letter from 

: you quite soon I shall terminate 
relations, one utter from you in three 
weeks is not a ration, and that about 
your pestaceous friend Fork who 
Haddock says No he can not ask a 
question about he must go to a 
lawyer, and yes it’s too right it seems a 
man can’t marry his divorced wife’s 
sister though if it was deceased but 
Haddock’s out and why I have no 
clue about, as for Fork H. said if he’d 
gone to a lawyer ab ovo he might not 
now be in such an inscrutable mess, 
anyhow there are far too many 
Questions nowadays and ' Members 
believe it or not can not interfere with 
the decisions of Judges neither in the 
New Era can they germinate Bills, as 
I think I’ve told you uncountable 
times, tenthly and lastly Haddock said 
why doesn’t Fork write to his own 
etcetera Member, sorry darling for this 
comparatively barren response, but 
you tell me quite nothing about the 
children, have you done a thing about 
Phil’s teeth, no darling no cheese has 
won through yet though Haddock had 
a moving parcel of tinned provender 
from an old flame in Dominion 


Australia, here in Parliament England, 
that by the way is the said thing now 
because of Soviet Russia, Oh yes and 


Congress America, well here in Parlia- 
ment England a few frightened daffodils 
are peeping round corners, two newts 
are courting in the pond which what- 
ever the poets say is the first sure sign 
of the Parliament English Spring, and 
by the time you get this the Boat Race 
will be over, that is if both crews don’t 
sink in a snowstorm, and of course 
why they have all these events in the 
rudest weather, school Sports for 
example those mournful waifs in less 
than undies, with bright blue calves 
and their little noses steaming like 
horses, and of course icicles all over the 
audience. 

Talking of sport we had a hilarious 
though uneconomic evening at the 
grey-dogs yesterday, Haddock by 
the way is enraged because they’re 
putting a cruel purchase-tax on sailing 
boats which they say are Sports 
requisites, though how they expect 
to have a nation of Dunkirkers, and 
Haddock says if boats why not race- 
horses and race-dogs, my dear what 
mountains of taxes you’d amass when 
they sell those fabulous stallions and 
things, and for that matter what about 
when Arsenal or Charlton buys a 
centre forward for £30,000, than which 
few things could be more like a sports 
requisite, anyhow about the grey dogs, 
I goaded Haddock there for the first 
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time since ’39 because it was Jean Dee’s 
birthday and I rather think he’s rather 
attracted, some bait there had to be 
because you know he’s rather aloof 
about betting, that is till he begins and 
then he dives in like a mad thing, 
personally of course I’m a congenital 
gambler and my spine tickles when the 
old tote starts clicking, my dear you 
must come one day, it’s quite decorative 
and rather Roman, because you dine 
while betting and view the proceedings 
cosily through acres of plate-glass, in 
fact a bookie comes along and collects 
your bets if you like, so you need 
never stir from the trough which would 
so suit your Henry, who’d sit there 
feeling like the Emperor. Nero, only 
then of course the whole party knows 
what you’re doing and personally I like 
having secret inspirations and prowling 


_ up to the Tote myself, well when they 


turn the lights on it’s too scenic, like 
the largest race-game, the little dogs 
come out and march round with six 
white stewards, and parade in front 
of you, when my dear I nearly always 
have the profoundest intuition about 
one of them, my dear you may laugh 
but I am quite a sage judge of a grey- 
dog, only of course by that time one 
has already backed three other beasties 
according to the form and everything, 
I should say by the way darling that 
dog-following is no idle pleasure, one 
works like a slave, my dear I’d studied 
the naps and things in three papers, all 
too different, then of course some wide- 
hearted man comes and marks your 
card, quite different again, and then I 
have my last-minute intuition, so as a 
rule there are few beasties I have not 
got something on in the end, which, 
Haddock says is girl’s gambling, 
though if he’s an example of man’s, 
there are only 20 minutes between the 
races and what with collecting on 
the last race and deciding on the neat, 
life is asthmatic, it’s like doing an 
arithmetic exam against time not to 
mention dinner; one canters off to the 
Tote in the middle of a.mouthful, the 
table is a mass of race-cards and naps 
and tote-tickets get into the soup, then 
they put the little dogs in the cage and 
the fairy hare starts circulating, and 
when my dear it whizzes past the cage 
and they cataract after it, about two- 
thirds of the little tummy stops 
working and does not resume till 
minutes after the finish, so after about 
three races I have barbarous indigestion 
however it’s all in aid of the summer 
holiday, so one suffers gaily, Haddock 
at first was too lofty and quite content 
with Jean and a juniper-juice not to 
mention some rather palatable turbot, 
though somewhat vexatious about the 
Betting Tax in which none of us at that 
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time could be much less interested, and 
after every race he would say he’d 
diagnosed the winner at sight during 
the parade, and if he’d been betting 
and so on, the bleak thing was that 
after the turbot he really began to 
believe it and started wagering in a 
large way, my dear talk about girl’s 
gambling, first of all he’d choose two 
grey-dogs with nice names, you could 
not get him to back a beast with what 
he calls a bad name if it had a half-mile 
start, then he picks one because of its 
lovable walk, and nearly always he 
does Number fwo because it has a blue 
wrapper and he’s sensitive to blue, 
then he asks what I’m on and invests 
in that likewise, so at the end he’s on 
all the runners but one or two, which 
of course finish quite first, my dear 
calamitous because till then I’d been 
raking in reasonably and the summer 
holiday was about six Peppiatts 
nearer, but now Haddock is on my 
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hounds not one thing goes well with 
them, my dear they're jostled at the 
bend or fall fatally at hurdles, the 
hurdling by the way is quite electrical 
and while they’re doing that one 
practically forgets one’s degrading 
money, there’s the closest finish twice, 
my dear three little snouts on a half- 
sheet of notepaper, each time of course 
I could have vowed that my pet 
beastie was first, though of course too 
prohibitive to be sure, because Had- 
dock says by his slide-rule which I do 
not utterly believe in they’re doing 
about 35 miles p.h., I should have said 
sixty myself; so now they have the 
photo-finish which is absolute magic, 
we saw the works, and in quite no time 
you can see a dry print, only of course 
each time my pet intuition hound 


owing to the baneful Haddock influence “ 


was third and out of it by two hairs or 
half a nostril, malignant luck, and so 
it went on, Haddock my dear wagering 


.. Topsy. 
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wilder and wilder and your little 
friend’s winnings quite melting away, 
what Haddock lost has not been 
promulgated, all he said was that he 
would not have minded if there’d been 
a Betting Tax and he’d contributed 
something to the Exchequer, which in 
all the circumstances the rest of us did 
not think was Utterancé Number One, 
Jean and her mate being downish 
likewise and quite unallergic just then 
to the Exchequer,:as for me I have 
rarely felt less cordial to the Exchequer, 
we then withdrew for solatious draughts 
with some of the dog-heads, and the 
sequel is comparatively nebulous, only 
I seem to remember something being 
said about our acquiring a race-dog, I 
can not envisage why, because where 
are we to keep it.and what will it eat, 
anyhow it’s too sure to be last always, 
if you’re not careful I shall calf it 
Tongue-tied Trix, no more now 
A. P. H. 
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At the Play 





‘“MURDER ON THE NILE” 
(AMBASSADORS) 


Miss AGATHA CHRISTIE’s new play 
is somewhat artificial in method, but 
of its kind it makes an effective 
evening in the theatre. It is an evening 
sans Poirot, a High Church clergyman 
with an unexpected knowledge of police 
chemistry doing ‘the criminological 
honours instead. The action takes 
place in the saloon of a small steamer. 
Among the passengers is a spoilt 
young heiress and her 
husband, on a honeymoon 
dimmed by the malicious 
presence of a girl he has 
jilted. This embittered 
young woman is full of 
rancour; it only remains 
for her to be full of brandy 
as well for her revolver to 
go off and for the husband 
to go down clutching his 
knee. When his wife is Ry 
found in her cabin killed 
with a bullet of identical 
calibre things look too bad 
for the revolver’s owner 
until an unassailable alibi 
is produced for her. (It is 
often found convenient by 
organizers of week - end 
massacres, Society battues 
and morgue - cruises to 
include one person of in- 
candescent virtue whose 
word will be instantly 
credited by the most mean- 
minded member of the 
audience. Such pheno- 
mena easily earn their keep 
as anchors and referees. 
Here Miss CHRISTIE pro- 
vides an Edinburgh in- 
genue of a freshness recog- 
nizably above suspicion.) 

We are asked, then, to pick the 
slayer from the ingenue’s. aunt, a 
farcical old snob without apparent 
motive; a’ young Communist peer, 
incog. (and in corduroys, which he 
must have found very hot on the 
Nile); the deceased’s French maid; a 
kindly German doctor whose family 
has been ruined by the industrial 
piracies of the deceased’s father; and 
the girdled priest, a resounding man- 
of-the-world who has used his position 
as her guardian to fatten his pet 
charities. 

The dénouement is cunningly con- 
trived, but of a mechanical order. 
Similarly the characters, though ade- 
quate pawns for the crime game, are 
flattish creatures whom one feels are 
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drawn from a card-index of types 
rather than from life. Miss CHRISTIE, 
in fact, though always technically at 
ease, is not, humanly speaking, in her 
best form. The play is excellently 
acted by a cast which includes Miss 
Rosemary Scorr (victim), Mr. Ivan 
Branpt (husband), Mr. Davin HorNE 
(clergyman), Miss HELEN Haye (aunt), 
Miss JOANNA CHERRILL (the innocent, 
particularly good), Miss VIVIENNE 
BENNETT (jilted markswoman), Miss 
JACQUELINE RosBert (maid) and Mr. 
Ronatp Muixxar (clenched fist). 
The ship is moored throughout, so that 
Egypt remains discreetly stationary. 
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and poetically he gets its measure, but 
as a piece of theatre his performance 
seems to me lacking in the highest 
art which merges the personality of 
the actor in his subject. One is con- 
scious that this is Mr. Wourit playing 
Macbeth (though playing him well) 
when the horror of Macbeth’s situation 
should have driven all thought of his 
interpreter out of one’s head. I think 
the fault lies in a tendency to over- 
stress the melodramatic in the part. 
Miss PaTRICIA JESSEL, a fine young 
actress, gives a good account of herself 
as Lady Macbeth, though her work is 
not yet on the grand scale, and Mr. 
RAYMOND JAQUARELLO’S 
Macduff is bold and honest. 


*“MAKE IT A DaTE” 
(DucHEss) 


To bring the ghost from 
Blithe Spirit trespassing in 
its ancient haunt is one of 
the few hright ideas-in this 
disappointing revue. With 
one or two exceptions its 
sketches are below par, 
and its songs are not much 
better.. The two main 
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Father Borrowdale 
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“MacBeTH” (WINTER GARDEN) 


Apart from the sound of bagpipes 
in their agony, issuing to my huge 
personal discomfort from the windy 
depths of the orchestra, Mr. DonaLp 
Wo rir’s Macbeth is dissociated from 
the rugged north, and indeed, from the 
evidence of his palpably Ming mous- 
tache, it might be a tragedy of the 
Orient. Not that it greatly matters 
where you site Shakespeare, for you 
cannot zone him as if he were fish; 
but I must say I like a dash of tartan 
with my weird sisters. 

I put this production above Mr. 
Wotrit’s Othello but below his Lear. 
It rises smoothly to the great climax 
of the greatest crime-play of all time, 
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Mr. Davip HorNE 






. props are Miss AvRIL 
Ancrers and Mr. Max 
Watt. Miss ANGERS has 
a gift for satire which 
seems to me full of promise. 
She is never extended here 
by anything except a nice 
little crack at the herbal- 
ists, but she shows signs 
of a first-rate sense of 
irony. Mr. WALL is a 
difficult comedian to 
describe. He has a certain 
eccentric brilliance, but 
he relies overmuch on a 
limited rota of facial con- 
tortions which one begins 
to know too well before 
the evening is out. At his 
peak, as in a long, prepos- 

terous scene at a piano, he is very funny. 

There is quite a good burlesque on 
advertising by Mr. Ronatp Jxans, 
and there is an almost complete waste 
of that capable comedian, Mr. BitLy 

LEONARD, who has only one real 

opportunity, as a horrid little boy, and 

makes the most of it. There are useful 
contributions by Miss MARIANNE Davis 
and Mr. LeicH STAFForD, the chorus 
can dance and some of Miss ANNA 

Dusr’s dresses are attractive. But 

what is urgently wanted is wit. 


ERIc. 
Cc ° 


Flower of Diplomacy 
“A pact is a thing that covers a plant. 
It is cast when it comes into flower.” 
Schoolgirl’s answer. 
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“Flere, you can’t walk straight in like that. 
for—amusement ?”’ 
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What do you think all these people are queneing 


A Man Lends Hts Car. 


EAR BRIAN,—Sorry I missed 
you. [estimate there is enough 
petrol in the car to take you 

fifty miles. Attached is a coupon for 
one’ gallon which will take you another 
thirty-six miles. Please don’t use 
it all. 

The car is rather a tricky one, so 
please watch the following points: 


Method of Starting. Please don’t use 
the self-starter. 


(a) Insert key. 

(b) Fix choke in “out” position by 
pulling out and wrapping a duster 
round it. 

(c) Insert starting-handle (you will 
have to kneel on the ground to do this, 
as a bit of tin from somewhere has 
fallen in front of the inside socket). 

(d@) Wind ten times—which sort of 
eases everything up and generally gets 
car ready for initial shock of starting. 

(e) Switch on. 

(f) Wind again and car should start. 

Oil. Watch carefully; top up 
religiously every twenty miles with 
about one pint (there is a gallon jar 


and a funnel somewhere amongst the 
stuff where the back seat should be). 

Water. Watch carefully also. Some- 
times the water stays in the radiator 
for days and days, then disappears all 
of a sudden, so don’t be lulled into a 
sense of security. 

Punctures. When you have a punc- 
ture, change the wheel (all the gubbins 
for this isin the back seat place): and 
run very slowly to the nearest garage 
and get them to mend the puncture 
and put the original wheel back, as the 
spare is badly buckled. 

The Lights. Don’t go out at night; 
the lights run the battery down too 
quickly—or if you must, only use the 
side lights. 

The Brakes. These are O.K. at the 
moment, but sometimes the rods that 
connect the pedal-workings to the 
brake-drum come adrift (jangle-jangle 
as you go along). If this happens just 
go very slowly till I come back. 

toing Round Corners. The shock- 
absorber suspension bar _ sprocket 
connections—or something—are very 
weak, so go carefully, especially when 


turning to the left, as one of the back 
tyres scrapes on its mudguard when 
you do this. 

The Licence. This is somewhere 
amongst the dusters and oddments in 
the pigeon-hole on the dashboard. 

Locking the Car. Please do this at 
night. There is something wrong with 
the lock, so if you can’t, undo it in the 
morning lift up the windscreen a bit 
and squeeze your arm in and undo the 
door from the inside. 

Give my love to Margaret. I'll be 
back on the Sunday evening train. 

Yours, PETER. 


° ° 


The Poet Explains. 
, om must be awfully clever 


To write a triolet. 
Have no doubt whatsoever 
You must be awfully clever. 
Se just remember never 
To let yourself forget; 
You must be awfully clever 
To write a triolet. 
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“That's just what happened to mx gas-stove.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Mirror to Canada 


To be born in Ontario, in an old house redolent of 
barrelled apples, and to make the acquaintance of America 
as a small smuggler of unconsidered trifles across the ice 
of the St. Lawrence, is surely an enviable introduction to 
Canada and the U.S.A. When one adds that Mr. Bruce 
HuTCHISON is a journalist of British stock, with a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of every element in his country’s 
European and indigenous ancestry, you will expect T'he 
Unknown Dominion (JENKINS, 12/6) to be the lively, 
intelligent and supremely serviceable book which, in 
fact, it is. It exhibits Canada, from Nova Scotia to 
Vancouver, with enough glances at past history and future 
problems to illuminate an engrossing present. Neither 
British nor American, the Dominion is described as a 
necessary link between both her best customers. Her 
peculiarly vulnerable economy, with its critical dependence 
on world markets, would keep her, sentiment apart, their 
ally. The author evinces a personal preference for 
Quebec’s predominantly French culture; but he manages 
to describe Montreal without quoting Samuel Butler. His 
Indian place-names are enchanting—one polysyllabic 
rival to the well-known Anglesey record-holder being 
translated as ‘The Place where Branches are Torn Off the 
Trees by Bears Gathering Beechnuts.” H. P. E. 





Science at Sea 
Captain Robert Fitzroy, R.N., may well have thought 
when he set sail for South America in 1831 that his was to 
be the principal part in one of the most hazardous voyages 


v 
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of an adventurous century. He had however, partly for 
company, but mainly to reinforce his own scanty scientific 
knowledge, invited a young geologist to go with him, and 
in the result the survey of the bleak terrific coasts of 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego sinks into imsignificance 
compared with observations and deductions on which rest 
the main fabric of our knowledge of the earth’s crust and 
the manner of creation of its living inhabitants. The story 
of that famous circumnavigation has been told and retold, 
and in Charles Darwin and the Voyage of the Beagle (P1LoT, 
15/-) Nora BaRLow does not profess to present a complete 
narrative, yet in these additional letters and note-books 
there is a story quite complete in its way. It is really a 
day-to-day record of the development of a diffident young 
fellow, much in awe of his father, nervous of his elder 
sisters, into a reliant man of science, established in his 
generation and profession and living forward to a visible 
objective. That process was lightened occasionally with 
a sudden glow of joy at the splendour of Brazilian forests 
or Chilean mountains, but it was bought at a full price in 
hardness, concentration, forced economy and above all of 
years of miserable perpetual homesickness and seasickness. 
The note-book extracts—mere vivid scraps of field observa- 
tion cemented with scattered elements of puzzled but 
gradually cohering hypotheses—contain less than the letters 
of the tale of his journeyings, but they have a fascination 
all their own and one may be grateful to Lady BarLow 
both for her clever editing and for her decision to include 
them here. C. ©. P. 


Pioneers of the British Empire 

As is suggested by its title, Let the Great Story Be Told 
(Sampson Low, Marston anpD Co., 18/-) is an ardent 
rebuttal of the view that our Empire has been acquired 
by piracy and unscrupulous aggression. Its author, Mr. 
H. Woop Jarvis, while not neglecting such famous names 
as Clive and Warren Hastings, Wolfe and Cecil Rhodes, 
has made it his main object to celebrate a number of 
remarkable men who have hitherto received less than the 
praise due to them. The result is a vivid and stimulating 
volume, even though readers of a sceptical temper may feel 
that some at least of Mr. Jarvis’s heroes have now received 
rather more than their due. Mr. Jarvis opens with an 
account of John Smith, the best known of the original settlers 
of Virginia. His early exploits against the Turks, three of 
whom he slew in a series of single combats fought in the 
presence of the Christian and infidel hosts, are at least as 
thrilling as his later adventures among the American Indians. 
But as he is the main authority for his astonishing adven- 
tures, it is difficult to understand why Mr. Jarvis should 
be so greatly impressed by Smith’s self-effacement over 
his own exploits. After Smith, the most extraordinary of 
Mr. Jarvis’s heroes is Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who 
eloped with his first wife and, after her death, abducted a 
school-girl. Three years in Newgate jail turned him into a 
profound thinker on colonial matters and the chief shaper 
of the lines along which New Zealand has developed. 

H. K. 





The Foundress of St. Anne’s 

A many-sided, highly-cultivated woman with a rare gift 
of desiring “definite things . . . in an impersonal way,” 
Grace Hadow (OxrorD University Press, 10/6) has 
provided her old friend Miss HELENA DENEKE with a 
congenial subject for a biography. For, those less con- 
cerned than these two accomplished ladies for the spread 
of purely academic culture, Miss Hadow is more interesting 
in her origins and her off-time than in her career, which 
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began with a First in English and ended in the Headship 
of the Society of Oxford Home Students. Behind this 
lay a poor Gloucestershire vicarage, whence a heroic mother 
wrote ‘‘ But for the blessing of our children, I do not know 
what we could do.” The vicarage wisely concentrated its 
Tesources on food and good rearing; and Grace’s elder 
brother and godfather (the late Sir Henry Hadow) proved 
a stand-by to his sister and god-child. Later in life she 
worked indefatigably for Women’s Institutes; but she 
seems to have underrated the indigenous culture of her 
native Cotswold. Even Cirencester, her widowed mother’s 
home, was branded as (from the Oxford standpoint) hope- 
lessly illiterate—although an admirable novelist, one of 
Ruskin’s best-beloved correspondents, must have been one 
of Mrs. Hadow’s near neighbours in the early nineteen- 
hundreds. pang H. P. E. 


On Teaching 


In We Who Teach (GoLLancz, 10/6), Jacques Barzun, 
who spent his early years in France and is now a professor 
at Columbia University, has written a witty and penetrating 
commentary on teaching in general and American teaching 
in particular. In his opening remarks he deals with the 
paradox that while the school-teacher is still regarded as 
an underpaid pitiable drudge, education is expected nowa- 
days to contain the cure for all the ills that afflict humanity 
—‘‘An influential critic . . . wants education to generate 
a classless society; another asks that education root out 
racial intolerance; still another requires that college courses 
be designed to improve labour relations ... Above and 
beyond all these stand the unabashed peacemakers who 
want Kitty Smith from Indiana to be sent to Germany, 
armed with Muzzey’s American History, to undo Hitler’s 
work.” His own purpose in this book is to go through what 
he calls “this vast sideshow of illusions and misplaced 
effort” and indicate the limits within which a teacher should 
work and the methods he should employ. After many fresh 
and suggestive remarks on such trite themes as how to 
teach composition and literature, science and history, he 
passes to American collegiate administration, with its 
“serried ranks of secretaries and stenographers that make 
the European feel he has wandered by mistake into some 
annexe of a large business concern’; to the American 
passion for university degrees; to the laying out of educa- 
tional funds in useless research; and to the principles which 
should govern the relations between students and instructors. 

H. K. 


Trout 


Having brought up his own children to the joys of 
fishing with the fly, Lt.-Colonel T. H. BARNEs has put his 
experience as a teacher into a most helpful little book, 
Catching Trout (HERBERT JENKINS, 6/-), which his wife, 
Mrs. Joy Barnes, has illustrated with attractive cuts and 
diagrams. Colonel Barnes has an eye for essentials and 
the knack of putting things clearly. He writes racily with 
an uncondescending modesty which children will be the first 
to appreciate, and he butters his instructions with exciting 
accounts of his own fishing adventures. Some West-country 
parents may be slightly shocked at his advocacy of a 
greased line for wet-fly, but all will applaud his stern 
insistence on keeping out of sight and his keen sense of the 
unending fun of being by a river. From the same publisher, 
at 8'6, comes another small book, Angling for Brown Trout, 
by Mr. A. R. Harris Cass, for whom the dust-jacket makes 
the rash claim that ‘“‘a blank day is never now his lot.” 
This author is obviously a knowledgeable fisherman, but 
unfortunately his literary methods are not as neat and direct 
as his casting must be. “. . . spending a holiday with an 
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angling uncle, that benign relative took me under his 
piscatorial wing and initiated me into the ostensibly secret 
art” is a fair example of his style. He achieves his un- 
broken success with only four patterns of fly, wet or dry: 
Pheasant Tail, Tup, Blue Upright and Black Gnat. The 
most useful chapters are on where fish lie and on time and 
weather. So far as I know, this is the first fishing book to 
give minute instructions on how to eat a trout. 
E. 0. D. K. 








“Underneath a Bough” 


There is romantic promise in the idea of a story about 
a man who pays off his dead friend’s debts and then marries 
(on strictly friendly basis only) the helpless widow after 
bringing a toy all the way back from England to Kenya 
for the orphaned baby who is not loved enough. When one 
remembers that before all this the hero had allowed himself 
to be divorced for the sake of the honour of a brother 
officer who had taken too great a fancy to his wife, and 
that he searches out his heart philosophically and finds 
comfort while sitting under the shade of an evidently 
significant umbrella thorn, one would scarcely expect the 
reader to leave a dry page in the book. Yet Mr. Permr 
DE Potnay has succeeded in reducing all the characters 
in his book, The Umbrella Thorn (HutcHtnson, 10/6), to 
such a level of drabness that it is impossible to care what 
happens to them either in Kenya or in England, or to mind 
that Gloria is unworthy and Betty, her friend, hateful, while 
the hero suffers (or so one supposes) in between his musings 
beneath the bough. Even the baby is rather squalid and 
blows bubbles almost as frequently as the eccentrics in 
the neighbourhood raise their elbows. Mr. pE PoLNay 
can write well enough and observe so keenly that it is a 
pity he has brought such unhappy specimens to our 
notice. B. E. B. 
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“And let’s hope this teaches you that crime doesn’t pay.’ 
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; 7 ET another of the things I 
have learned about writing is 
that the barriers are going down 

between fiction and non-fiction. All 
over Europe, and other well-known 
continents, the lamps of pure learning 
are going out while splendid new neon 
lights advertise education with a smile 
and a song. 

In what we can now see were the 
bad old days in education the poor 
student had to fight his way paragraph 
by paragraph, footnote by footnote, 
through the manuads of his reluctant 
choice. No wonder so many of us 
went unwillingly to school. It was a 
dozen or so years after we had all 
left school and had abandoned our 
desperate private attempts to repair 
the obvious deficiencies in our mental 
equipment that the text-books sud- 
denly began to improve. You must 
have noticed this. Any father, on 
first looking into his child’s primer, is 
struck by the remarkable advantages 
enjoyed by the younger generation. 
The stuff of learning has changed out 
of all recognition. 

Even where the text and format are 
unaltered the difference is amazing. 
The book seems smaller, more manage- 
able. The sentences seem to hang 
together better and the word “the” 
no longer seems to stand out so clearly 
as a target for a pencilled houp-la. 
The channels between the words are 
less obvious and the end-papers do not 
seem in need of decoration. Even the 
illustrations, those diagrams of Wheat- 
stone’s Bridge, Faraday’s Ice-Pail 
Experiment, and so on, seem enough in 
themselves and our fingers no longer 
itch to add the cat or the racing 
steamer without which Physics seemed 
so meaningless to the members of IVA 
and the Remove. 

But I am getting away from my 
point. The text-books have altered. 
They have undergone a_ thorough 
humanizing process which has left 
them, even the driest of them, as 
breezy yarns with real live characters 
bobbing up on every page. And, thank 
goodness, this progress has now reached 
the non-fiction of the adult! Compare 
this passage from Morgan and Ash- 
croft’s Principles of Political Economy: 

“Tn essence the participating kartell 





Willingly to School 


with selling syndicates is an agreement 
whereby competing firms establish for 
a prescribed period a joint-selling 
agency charged with the exclusive 
rights for the sale and disposal of the 
products of the competing firms, each 
manufacturing enterprise being allotted 
a quota or participation .. .” 

—with this, from Hugh Anskill’s 
This is Business: 

“They found a cab and drove out 
to Alec’s place. The tops of the hills 
were shrouded in masses of white 
cloud. The trilling of the cicadas 
drowned the roar of the engine and 
made conversation difficult. But Tom 
was still a little puzzled by the bit 
about the participating kartell with 
selling syndicates and soon his thoughts 
frothed over into speech. 

“*You say, he said, leaning his 
head on Anna’s shoulder, ‘that this 
kartell is an agreement whereby com- 
peting firms establish for a prescribed 
period a joint-selling agency charged 
with the exclusive rights for the 
sale...’ 

“The noise of the cicadas grew in 
volume as the cab swerved to avoid a 
small haéca and for a few seconds 
Tom’s voice was engulfed. Anna 
laughed. 

“* How you are dréle,’ she chuckled. 

“That made Tom laugh, too, with 
that rare infectious laughter of his. 
And even when he had resumed his 
chatter you could still see where the 
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laughter had been in the little lines 
round his eyes and in his cheeks. 

“«_ , . a joint-selling agency charged 
with the exclusive rights for the sale 
and disposal of the products of the 
competing firms,’ he went on, ‘each 
manufacturing enterprise having per- 
mission .. .’ 

«Ves said Anna, ‘I do.’ 

“* And further,’ said Tom, ‘you say 
that each manufacturing enterprise is 
liable to fines or compensation in the 
event of their output of goods. . .” 

“*Merchandise,’ cut in Anna. 

“* . . output of merchandise 
exceeding or falling below the estab- 
blished quota ?’ 

“*T do, indeed,’ said Anna. 

“Tom smiled. All his doubts had 
vanished. He realized that in Anna 
he had a friend who would know how 


‘to deal with the participating kartell 


with selling syndicates, a woman 
who...” 

You see what I mean? The differ- 
ence isamazing. In Anskill’s book the 
economics is unobtrusive; you pick it 
up in passing, as it were. A highly 
useful by-product of an enthralling 
piece of escapist fiction. 

The moral is obvious. Writers of 
rejected non-fiction should go through 
their old manuscripts again just as I 
feel Dr. Brent Ulmwood must have 
done before he achieved this passage 
in his Sermons in Stones (Lattice and 
Cumberbatch): 

“They waited on the ledge while 
Norman’s ankle healed. Then they 
lit their pipes and moved off again in 
single file. They had scarcely travelled 
another hundred feet before the party 
was halted by a cry from James. 

“<The crack plane of a fault is 
usually filled with crushed fragments 
derived from the rock-walls of the 
earth-movement which has produced 
the fault,’ he said. 

“Dr. Ormstone nodded and climbed 
gingerly over the shales before replying. 

““But this is fault-rock or fault 
breccia,’ he said, ‘and the conjunctions 
of such rocks are ofteri characterized 
by slickensides.’ 

“We sat down and took out our 
sandwiches .. .” 

Have you ever seen geology half as 
readable as that? Hop. 
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The Austin Dealer organisation is now everywhere re-established 
and at your service. If you are thinking of buying a new car, 
consult the Austin Dealer for your area. He is the best man to 
advise you in choosing from the Austin post-war models and can 
tell you when, in the present circumstances of demand exceeding 
supply, you should place your order. 


x As with the car, so with 
the Dealer Organisation. 


AUSTIN -— you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD* LONGBRIDGE * BIRMINGHAM 
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Note these 


Faets 
SLEEPLESSNESS 
has one thing in 
common with 
Headache, Toothache, 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Colds and ’Flu: 

like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by 
‘Genasprin’. 

There are many causes of 
Sleeplessness, of which worry, 
over-tiredness and a run-down 
state of ee are + ae the 
most general. plessness 
invariably creates a vicious 
circle: it -induces the worry 
and tiredness which make 
sound sleep more difficult as 
well as more necessary. 

That is where ‘Genasprin’ 
can help you. Two tablets 
taken in a little water at bed- 
time will quieten your over- 
active brain and induce that 
comfortable feeling of languor 
which is the forerunner of 
sound, refreshing sleep. 

‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand 
of aspirin that cannot harm 
heart or digestion. It can be 


bought — any chemist at | 


1/5d. or 2/3d. 

At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 

The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered 


trade mark of Genatosan Limited, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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BEAR 
BRAND 


HONEY 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 


THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTD, 
Branch of L. Garvin & Co. Ltd. 
ISLEWORTH, MIDOLESEX 
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—The BOND STREET STAMP AUCTION 


39-42, NEW BOND STREET, 
And at New York. 





H. R. Harmer has pleasure in offering, 
April Sth and 9th, 1946, at 1.30 p.m., 


Catalogues 3d. each, post free. 


H. R. HARMER Expert and Valuer, 


Established over 50 years 
Tel.: 





Philatelic Auctioneer, 


LONDON, W.1 
MAYfair 0218. 
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HAVE A GIN AND | 
VOTRIx ” 





VOTRIX VERMOUTH SWEET 





OR DRY Q/= Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, ‘Surrey 
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GARDEN | 
WITH RELISH: 





Dow’T forget when you’re 
hoe, hoe, hoeing the veg-eatables 
that they help out the rations. 
Sow what ? So be sure your 
meals are tastier by serving 





the Yorkshire (yew taste Wea 
Relish with Canerole of peas, 
. ried onions, dice 
them. Thick carrots, potatoes, 
and Thin, sofe-betted macaroni, 
2 ends of bacon. Add 2 
they re first | tablespoons Yorkshire 
flavourites. stich Thin 











Made by 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
Makers of famous sauces for 80_years 
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ts Gooey 


Good, pure 
delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
~and easi ily 
_ 


Enguiries to: fm b SID. 4; 
MONTGOMERIE 6 CO-LTD: IBROX: GLASGOW. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


from 


ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 


Potter’s Asthma 
Remedy gives in- 
stant relief from 
coughing and chest 
tightness. It enables 
~ to carry on your daily ae tn 

regain. those nights of restful 
al from opiates. Does not 
affect the heart. Keep a tin of 
Potter’s in the home against future 
attacks. Good for Croup, Hay Fever, 
Whooping Cough, etc. 


ASTHMA REMEDY 
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PROTECTION OF STEEL 


Iron and steel would soon rust in our 
British climate, unless they were pro- 
tected with some. coating such as paint, 
applied to a clean dry surface. The 
quickest way of preparing iron and steel 
for painting or spraying is to treat the 
surface with the oxy-acetylene flame 
brush, which loosens and removes surface 
seale and thoroughly dries the work. 
Similarly, when steel-work of any 
description needs repainting, the oxy- 
acetylene flame brush should be used to 
remove the old paint and to prepare the 
surface for the new. 

Interesting literature on this subject is 
available from the liquid oxygen and 
compressed gas industry, which is always 
ready to provide information and advice 
on all industrial and medical uses of 


oxygen and other gases. 
GD 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO.LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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If we had some whisky 
we would have 
a whisky and Schweppes 


if we had some... 


Schweppes 














JELKS 


TABLES | 


Limited.supplies, and service are now | | 
available and énquiries are invited. | 

Tel. North 2747 (13 lines). 
263-275, HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON, N.7. | 














includin d 
pate 34 each 
5 Obtainable only from Retailers 
:fgce JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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CUSTARD 


Best known - 


best liked 


BIRD'S CUSTARD AND JELLIES 




















The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 | 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 











.q77 SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE -THE YALSTAR “9777” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 

VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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14/-, including purchase 
tax. Hairdressers, 
Cutlers and Stores. 

Please send 2}d. stamp for 
Postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. § 
LTD. LONDON, W.1 


hand -forged — that’s why 


“KROPP 


shaves so luxuriously and 
LASTS SO LONG 


The Craftsmen who make this famous razor 
believe that there’s no razor to equal the hand- 
forged KROPP. 


British-made from fine Sheffield steel. Lasts a 
lifetime. No grinding. No upkeep costs. 


So do users all over the world. 

















The Art of Gracious Living— 


is studied, and demonstrated, to its 
fullest at Branksome Tower Hotel. An 
exclusive clientéle evidences the approval 
of people accustomed to the world’s 
best hotels. Every facility for pleasure, .~ 
sport or just plain idling, amid lovely 
surroundings, with private sea-promenade 
and pine-wooded cliffs. Flawless service 
at your elbow, a chef who is a gastro- 
nomic artist and a wine cellar with an 


international reputation. 
HOTEL. 


*Phone : Bournemouth 4000. 
Patronised by Royalty. 

















MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 








Dentures 


like 





A tumbler full of warm water. A capful of STERADENT 
well stirred up. While you sleep STERADENT gets to 
work. This cleansing solution removes film and stains. 
STERADENT sterilises your false teeth by its harmless, 


active energy. 
preferably under a tap. 


In the morning, rinse thoroughly, 


Ask your chemist for it. 


Steradent 


FOR ALL DENTURES, INCLUDING THE NEW ACRYLIC RESINS 
STERADENT LIMITED, HULL & LONDON 
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Lightweight 
motor-cycling 
at its Best... 











BLENDED BRISTLES 


‘ @ AVOID @PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 
Fest &ritish 4 
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DON’T LET A 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 


HEADACHE 


spoil your game 





MULTIPLE FITTING 


The perfect fit 
for complete 
comfort. 
Three widths to 
each size and 
half size. 








How 
to clean the 
lavatory 


O clean the lavatory 
thoroughly and effectively, 
simply sprinkle a little Harpic 
into the bowl and leave as long 
as possible (last thing at night 
is a good time). 
Then flush. The whole bowl 
gleams white ! 
Because it is specially / 
made for the lavatory, gry 
Harpic does the job My 
effectively and Ng 
easily. Its ¢ 
thorough action fn 
removes all i 
discoloration 
— cleans, dis- 
infects and 
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HARPIC 


4395 ~_ Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull & London 
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PUNCH or The London Charivari 








The WH SMITH g SC 
Entrance Diy eal , 








fo a good 





Bookshop 








warms the heart 
of man as surely 
as a fire warms his ; ft 
fingers. He has no ' 
hesitation in going through that cheerful door- 
way, because he knows that in accordance with 
long-standing tradition he will be welcome 
whether he buys or not. 

At all W.H.S. bookshops the discriminating 
reader will find good books, although many of 
those he would like to see may be missing. 
Supplies are short and books must be caught 
““on the wing,” so the wise book-seeker will 
look in at the shop every time he passes. 








W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents Stationers Printers 
Bookbinders Lending Library 


1500 BOOKSHOPS AND STATION BOOKSTALLS 


HEAD OFFICE: W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 





Booksellers 
Advertising Agents 








The Coventry Diesel engine, illustrated above, is the result 

of careful evolution, and is available for stationary purposes 

or for transport applications. It is light, compact and has 
many valuable features. 

COVENTRY DIESEL ENGINES LTD., COVENTRY 


Rico ne te ne omer anraenenenanae 


COVENTRY 
DIESEL 


! 
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AFTER THE LITHOGRAPH 


ATKINSONS 
Eau de Cotogne) 


WE REGRET SUPPLIES ARE STILL NOT AVAILABLE 


AEC 152-96 




















The nation’s nutrition experts have placed biscuits | 


in the front rank of energy-producing foods. 





Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Ltd. 
cvs-121 
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THE A.B.C. OF 


EXPORTS 


A serious subject simply explained 











§ To build our prosperity 
we require many raw mate- 
rials from abroad. To pay 
for these we must send 
British goods overseas. 
Then, with the materials 
our ships bring home, we 
can speed British Industry. 





3 Our export trade suffered 
much during the war. 
Today we must go all out to 


expand it. The less we, 
ourselves, buy at home... 
the more we sell abroad . . . 
the sooner shall we have 
lasting prosperity. 











2. We want goods in plenty 
—for ourselves as well as 
for our export customers. 
But, exports come first. 
Otherwise we shall not get 
the imports which our 
industries must have to get 
going full speed ahead. 

















HERE’S WHERE WE ALL COME IN 


4 Let’s back Britain’s 
prosperity drive ! Let’s 
spend as little as we can .. . 
Save as much as we can. 
We'll be doing ourselves a 
good turn . . . helping 
Britain’s exports to bring 
us home prosperity. 








Save for 
Prosperity 


HELP BRITAIN—AND YOURSELF 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 











Getting back to it all 


When man has been reconstructed and 
becomes a citizen at peace, we will once 
again be able to supply him with the 
good things he used to enjoy. In the 
meantime, a man will always find some- 
thing at Austin Reed’s to help to 
fortify him against the weather. The 
necessities are there even if the 
abundance is absent. 


AUSTIN REED. 


of Regent Street 


-4 London & Principal Cities London Telephone: Regent 6729 
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Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional wiater issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London. E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, April 3, 1946. 
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